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but includes no other form of intellectual instruction. Sun-
day-school children were also taken to church or chapel.
The teachers were originally paid a small fee for their Sun-
day duties; but as the movement progressed the number of
voluntary teachers greatly increased and the paid teacher
tended to disappear. The interest and support of the 'upper
classes' were secured by making them 'visitors' of Sunday
schools. A great deal was done by some of these philan-
thropists,, such as Mrs. Sarah Trimmer and the sisters
Hannah and Martha More. In some cases the schools were
opened at times during the week and their curriculum was
extended to include practical work.

The Sunday schools had a rapid success. In 1787 they
had 250,000 pupils in Great Britain; in 1801 there were
156,490 in London alone. They even tended to choke out
the day schools, owing to the fact that manufacturers en-
couraged their child-employees to attend them, lest they
might lose their labour otherwise.1 Attending a school on
Sunday did not interfere with labour in the mill during the
week, and a modicum of education might have a civilising
and stabilising effect on the worker. The Sunday-school
movement also affected adults, and in some places writing
and arithmetic were taught even in these schools to those
who had left the ordinary Sunday school where they had
learnt to read. J, R. Green in his Short History of the English
People says: "The Sunday schools established by Mr. Raikes
were the beginning of popular education";2 and in a sense
this is true* These schools are of great importance because
they provided the chief means of humanising and educating

1 Southey goes so far as to complain that the Sunday schools have been made
"subservient to the merciless love of gain. The manufacturers know that a cry would
be raised against them if their little white slaves received no instruction; and so they
have converted Sunday into a Schoolday," (Letter to Lord Ashley, February 7th,
1833.) It was estimated that at the time when he wrote there were as many as one
and a half million children attending Sunday schools in Great Britain.

* Chap, x, 'Modern England'; sect i.